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in Australian democracy and to sustain unionism, it in turn
provides a motive for political action. The position of
labour in the legislature is the guarantee that arbitration
will be preserved.
Compulsory arbitration has not achieved what is com-
monly considered to be its prime purpose, the elimination
of strikes. In the five years, 1934-8, working days lost
through industrial disputes amounted to 3,257,863.32 These
were not years of severe industrial strife. Indeed during
a comparable period in the twenties, 1924-8, the loss was
much greater, and in the single year, 1929, it exceeded
4 million days. Significantly 56 per cent of the total loss
of working time in the period 1934-8 was suffered by the
coal-miners, who have been not only the most restless section
of labour but the most unsympathetic to arbitration. Out-
side observers commonly assume that the survival of strikes
is evidence that the system is a failure. But such a conclu-
sion would be superficial. Significant is the time lost in
proportion to the number of organized workers, and when
this fact is considered it is clear that New Zealand and
Australia show much less loss from strikes than most modern
states. But like other legal processes arbitration is slow,
and workers impatient with this slowness often take direct
industrial action.
^Labour Report (1938), 91.